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Comparative*1ReUgion motes. 



THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS AND THE BARROWS 
LECTURESHIP. 



Interest in the Parliament of Religions continues to be manifested in 
almost unabated volume from centers of thought and influence widely 
separated in place and in theological sympathy. All over the world, among 
non-Christian leaders and among missionaries, among liberal thinkers and 
among intense partisans, that gathering continues to be a subject of dis- 
cussion, renewed and intensified by the publication and distribution of the 
Report of the Proceedings. It may be disliked and opposed ; it cannot be 
ignored. It has taken its place among the great religious phenomena of our 
times. 

Recently several attacks have been made upon it, some of which have 
been instigated by the dolorous reports of some missionaries respecting its 
influence on mission work, and others of which are inspired by what is no 
doubt a conscientious opposition to the ideas and sentiments which the 
Parliament embodied. Unfortunately the latter attacks have not always been 
characterized by justice toward these ideas, either over-emphasizing certain 
minor elements or ignoring other more important and characteristic ones. 

A few of these assaults have been marked by exaggerations, misstate- 
ments, much irrelevant material, and silence respecting favorable testimony, 
so as to produce a distorted and misleading picture and give unbelievers 
another good opportunity of saying that Christianity is intolerant, bigoted and 
timid. Such presentations defeat their own object. Defenders of the high 
and generous ideas of the Parliament can afford to be silent or at most offer 
a simple protest against ridiculous special pleading and disingenuous inac- 
curacy. If the work was of God, misrepresentations cannot injure it. If it 
was not, they are not necessary. 

The Reverend Dr. Dennis, one of the secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, speaks in the following statement with no uncertain sound 
as to the meaning and issues of the Parliament : 

There is room, I allow, for misinterpretation and consequent misrepre- 
sentation of the intent and significance of such a gathering, but, on the other 
hand, there was a magnificent and unique opportunity to vindicate Christianity 
before an attentive world. That Christianity must keep silence and decline 
to be in evidence upon such an occasion is certainly not in accord with the 
spirit of Paul at Athens, or the purpose of Christ in founding Christianity and 
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giving it a message to all men. That Christianity has a right to command is 
true, but has it not also the right to discuss, compare and persuade? God 
says even to offending sinners, "Come, let us reason together." I do not 
understand that Christianity ever resigned the purpose and hope of both influ- 
encing and convincing men through the Parliament of Religions. That there 
was a special measure of courtesy due on such an occasion is manifest, but 
the Christian religion, while firm and loyal, may ever be courteous in its pub- 
lic discussions. 

As regards the influence of the Parliament, I believe it will be for the 
establishment of Christianity. Its literature has gone to the ends of the earth. 
I venture to say that to the vast majority of those into whose hands it falls the 
showing of Christianity will be the subject of special .interest and study. An 
Oriental student while scrutinizing carefully the contribution of his own reli- 
gion, will find nothing new therein. He will care little for what is said in 
advocacy of other Oriental faiths. He will study, however, with curiosity and 
interest what Christian truth has to say for itself. I claim that there never 
was a more promising opportunity for Christianity to send to the ends of the 
earth a clear and luminous message charged with a persuasive vindication of 
its claims and a convincing exposition of its teachings. 

That the foreign mission work of Christianity has received a serious blow 
in the Parliament is either a mistaken and unworthy thought, or it is the empty 
claim of those who have no sympathy with missions. The judgment which is 
passed upon the event depends largely upon the point of view. I cannot 
myself understand how any true missionary can look at it from the point of 
view which I have indicated, and not wish that it had met with more hearty 
and universal cooperation for the elucidation and defense of Christian truth. 
It could have been made even more than it was, an opportunity for strong and 
loyal testimony for Christianity. It might have been made memorable even 
to a greater degree, as an occasion for enthusiastic and ringing vindication of 
the precious truths which our Master has committed to our trust. 

The apprehensions of some missionaries are natural and, in part, justifiable. 
The immediate effect of the Parliament was, in some quarters, unfortunate. 
Its attitude and results were easily liable to be misinterpreted. Especially 
was the liberal, generous position of the Christian leaders there thought, on 
the one hand, by some non-Christians, to be a symptom of the decay of Christi- 
anity and, on the other hand, it is regarded by some Christian people as an 
abandonment of the fundamental principles of the Gospel of Christ, — ideas 
which will correct themselves when time enough has passed to permit the 
true perspective of things to be taken. 

Meanwhile other voices have been raised among missionaries of equally 
sound judgment which bear witness to different impressions made by the Par- 
liament. Their voices should also be heard and receive due consideration 
from the Christian public. Dr. Barrows, in an article printed in Our Day has 
published some of the testimonies which have come to him. Dr. Post of 
Beirut writes : "lam convinced that the outcome of our Parliament will 
be for the furtherance of the gospel. We proved that true religion is, always 
was, always will be, one. . . . Other systems than Christianity cannot afford 
to point out to their votaries and opponents, as we did, the foibles, shortcom- 
ings, sins, hypocrisy, even devilishness of many of their followers. Christianity 
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must do this because it is, and feels itself to be, a universal faith." Dr. Bar- 
rows also states : " My reports from India are that some of the missionaries 
were vexed by some of the things said at the Parliament, but I have testimo- 
nies from a great number of the more enlightened and far seeing mission- 
aries, who are exceedingly grateful for the work which the Parliament did. 
As the facts concerning the Parliament are more accurately known in India, 
opinions among Christian missionaries will become more and more favor- 
able." Dr. Washburn of Constantinople says: "I believe that the good 
influence of it will be more and more manifest as years go on, while the 
incidental evils will be forgotten." Rev. E. M. Wherry, D.D., for twenty 
years a missionary in India, writes : " I regard the Parliament of Religions 
as constituting an era in the religious history and progress of the world. 
Much good has already resulted. More good will result in the future. 

From the Reverend J. T. Yokoi, a scholarly Christian minister and 
teacher of Japan, comes to the Chairman of the Parliament the following 
testimony respecting its influences and issues in Japan : 

" It seems to me from what I have observed in Japan and elsewhere, that 
the effects of the Parliament have been exceedingly good. ... I cannot 
help thinking that the mental horizon of a great many has since been greatly 
widened, both of those who come from foreign lands and of those in this 
country, through the sympathetic and cordial meetings they have held 
together. . . If there have been some misunderstandings of the spirit 
which animated the Congress, there is all the more reason for the need of 
such congresses. Truth is the final victor in religion as in everything else. 
The truths of Christ do not fear comparison with other forms of teaching." 

From a thoughtful ( and deliberate statement from the pen of Professor A. 
B. Bruce, D.D., of Glasgow, these few sentences are timely : 

I do not believe the tendency of the Parliament will be to create doubt as 
to the utility or need of missions. Superficial people might carry away the 
impression that it puts all religions on a level. The truth, however, is that it 
simply gave the religions of the world an opportunity of being compared one 
with another on their merits. Surely no true Christian should fear the result 
of such a discussion ! If Christianity suffer by comparison, it can be the fault 
only of its exponents. In that case the sooner they learn the weakness of 
their method of stating the faith the better. One good result in connection 
with missions I look for. The Parliament may help to dispel pessimistic ideas 
of ethnic religion, and suggest the desirableness of conducting mission work 
in the sympathetic spirit of the Pauline thought : God " not far from every 
one of us." I believe there is room for improvement here. 

The following recently prepared statement by Dr. Henry H. Jessup, D.D. 
of Beirut, will be read with profound interest : 

In the Parliament of Religions, Christianity was the hostess of the nations. 
She welcomed men of all faiths to come and see what the religion of the Bible 
can do for the individual, for society and the world. She did what no other 
religion in this age can do or would dare to do. She challenged inspection 
and criticism at close range. She said to all, " Bring your best and your 
wisest men, and we will hear them courteously and patiently. Make what 
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criticisms you please, attack us as you will, and no man shall insult you.' 
The moral impression of such a scene was prodigious, and it will be lasting. 
Even the most conceited of Asiatic apostles, when proclaiming in their own 
lands that America is tired of Christ, and is pining for Gautama Buddha or 
Confucius, feel in their heart of hearts that Christianity alone wears the golden 
crown of love to man and God. The best they could say of their own systems 
was that they were like Christianity, not that Christianity was in any sense 
inferior. 

The missionary work has nothing to fear from anything said or written in 
the Parliament by the non-Christian members. It is well to know all that can 
be said by the best non-Christian minds. They are evidently feeling after 
God, if haply they may find him. But we know the moral degradation of the 
millions in Asia — the worship of the cow, and the degradation of woman. 
The Hindus, Chinese, Japanese and Arabs well know the superior moral code 
of Christianity as compared with the abominations, shamelessly practiced 
without rebuke from their own religious teachers. But we all need to know 
more of what these non-Christian people think of us, that we may better under- 
stand them. Christianity as a system, and Christ as a person, need no apology. 
But wherein we depart from the spirit of Christ, and the all-embracing love of 
Christ, we should be modest and humble. The thoughtful Asiatics, while 
lashing us for national sins, for the rum traffic, the social evil, and un-Christian 
commercial treaties, admire the celestial purity of Christ, as a person, and 
Christianity as he taught it. The two volumes of the proceedings of the Par- 
liament will be invaluable to missionaries everywhere. Nowhere else can 
they find such a conspectus of human religious thought. There are single 
papers in defense of Christianity which are among our purest and strongest 
Christian classics. Dr. SchafFs address is apostolic. The whole impression 
of the Parliament is a challenge from Christianity to the world, in the full 
consciousness of its heavenly origin, and the certainty of final triumph. 

We believe in the unity of the race, and in the unity of the provision for 
man's salvation. But we need to know our fellow-men, and to get nearer to 
them, to know what they think, believe, hope, fear and suffer. Whatever brings 
men together, brings Christianity into contact with non-Christians and truth into 
contact with error. The Mohammedans, at least, do not think the Parliament 
a concession to their views, as they have forbidden the introduction of its 
Proceedings into the Turkish Empire. Missionaries everywhere should study 
profoundly the non - Christian religions. The Parliament has awakened 
thought, stimulated investigation, stirred up criticism, aided discussion, given 
light where light was needed, shown the weakness and impotence of the non- 
Christian systems, given Christianity an opportunity to show its supreme 
excellence, and brought the church of Christ face to face with those who were 
afar off and almost unknown. Christian missions have found new justifica- 
tions and a new quickening. The highest claim of the other faiths falls far 
short of an incarnation in order to a redemption. The gospel news is still 
news by the nations. They have much of proverbial wisdom, and many lofty 
maxims, but no healing for the sin-stricken soul. 

One of the most impressive lessons of the Parliament is the importance of 
Christian union and cooperation in the foreign mission field . Why perpetuate 
these non-essential differences in the face of the hundreds of millions of hea- 
thens and Mohammedans ? Let us show forth the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. 

Another evidence of the influence of the parliament was the establishment 
of the Lectureship in Comparative Religion at the University of Chicago by a 
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Christian woman of Chicago, Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell. In the early part 
of last year she offered the sum of $20,000 for such a lectureship in the Uni- 
versity, expressing herself " in hearty agreement with the conviction that the 
immense interest awakened by the wonderful Parliament of Religions, makes 
it eminently desirable that the students in the university and the people gen- 
erally shall be given wise instruction on this most important of all subjects." 
Later in the year, Dr. Barrows in an address at the University called attention 
to Mr. Mozoomdar's wish that something of the sort could be done in India, and 
added, " May not some friend of the University be moved to establish in Cal- 
cutta, the chief center of college training in the Asiatic world, a lectureship 
which shall carry on the good work of enlightenment and fraternity begun by 
the recent Parliament of Religions ?" The response to his question followed 
quickly in the following letter from Mrs. Haskell. 

Chicago, Oct. 12, 1894. 
To President William R. Harper, Ph.D., D.D. 

My Dear Sir: — I take pleasure in offering to the University of Chicago 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars for the founding of a second Lectureship 
on the Relations of Christianity and the other religions. These lectures, six 
or more in number, are to be given in Calcutta (India), and, if deemed best, 
in Bombay, Madras, or some other of the chief cities of Hindustan, where large 
numbers of educated Hindus are familiar with the English language. The 
wish, so earnestly expressed by Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, that a lectureship like 
that which I had the privilege of founding last summer might be provided for 
India, has led me to consider the desirability of establishing in some great 
collegiate center, like Calcutta, a course of lectures to be given, either annually 
or as may seem better, biennially, by leading Christian scholars of Europe, 
Asia, and America, in which, in a friendly, temperate, conciliatory way, and in 
the fraternal spirit which pervaded the Parliament of Religions, the great 
questions of the truths of Christianity, its harmonies with the truths of other 
religions, its rightful claims, and the best methods of setting them forth should 
be presented to the scholarly and thoughtful people of India. 

It is my purpose to identify this work, which I believe will be a work 
of enlightenment and fraternity, with the University Extension Department 
of the University of Chicago, and it is my desire that the management 
of this lectureship should lie with yourself as President of all the Depart- 
ments of the University, with Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., the Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer on Comparative Religion, with Professor George S. 
Goodspeed, the Associate Professor of Comparative Religion, and with those 
who shall be your and their successors in these positions. It is my request 
that this lectureship shall bear the name of John Henry Barrows, who 
has identified himself with the work of promoting friendly relations between 
Christian America and the people of India. The committee having the 
management of these lectures shall also have the authority to determine 
whether any of the courses shall be given in Asiatic or other cities outside of 
India. 

In reading the proceedings of the Parliament of Religions, I have been 
struck with the many points of harmony between the different faiths, and the 
possibility of so presenting Christianity to others as to win their favorable 
interest in its truths. If the committee shall decide to utilize this lectureship 
still further in calling forth the views of scholarly representatives of the non- 
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Christian faiths, I authorize and shall approve such a decision. Only good 
will grow out of such a comparison of views. 

Europe and America wish to hear and ponder the best that Asia can give 
them, and the world of Asia would gladly listen to the words of such Chris- 
tian scholars as Archdeacon Farrar, of London ; Dr. Fairbairn, of Oxford ; 
Professor Henry Drummond and Professor A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow ; Professor 
George P. Fisher, of Yale ; Professor Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard ; 
Bishop H. C. Potter and Dr. Lyman Abbott, of New York, and several others 
who might be named from the University of Chicago. It is my wish that, 
accepting the offer which I now make, the committee of the University will 
correspond with the leaders of religious thought in India, and secure from 
them such helpful suggestions as they may be ready to give. I cherish the 
expectation that the Barrows Lectures will prove, in the years that shall come, 
a new golden bond between the East and the West. In the belief that this 
foundation will be blessed by our Heavenly Father, to the extension of the 
benign influence of our great University, to the promotion of the highest inter- 
ests of humanity, and to the enlargement of the kingdom of Truth and Love 
on earth, I remain, with much regard. Yours sincerely, 

Caroline E. Haskell. 

The University accepted gratefully the gift of Mrs. Haskell, and requested 
Dr. J. H. Barrows to correspond with the leaders of thought and religion in 
India as to their attitude toward such a foundation, and the best methods of 
carrying it on. Letters were sent to representative men and newspapers of all 
shades of thought, and the response elicited was exceedingly gratifying. The 
Calcutta Statesman of December I, 1894, in a long and thoughtful editorial 
upon the subject, closes with the following words : " We recommend our 
readers to study Mrs. Haskell's letter for themselves. It breathes a spirit of 
toleration, and yet it is manifestly the word of a devout Christian woman who 
is fully persuaded that the faith she holds only needs a fair hearing to con- 
vince others. That great good may result from the judicious fulfillment of 
the scheme she has so liberally endowed, we think there can be little room for 
doubt." The Hindu of November 26 says : " We expect nothing but good 
to come from this proposed friendly and regardful study of the two religions, 
from a comparison of the truths and teachings embodied in their respective 

literatures We hope that Buddhism and Christianity, Hinduism and 

Christianity, Islam and Christianity will be reconciled yet by some supreme 
minds, who shall show that in Christ all that is good and true in these faiths 
has been embodied and completed by a special revelation. So far as Hindu- 
ism is concerned, we may express a hope that it will not grudge this consum- 
mation, because, as a comparatively modern revelation, the Christian religion 
may be accepted, in so far as it does not contradict the fundamental truths of 
Hinduism, as a necessary supplement, a fresh interpretation, required to suit 

modern conditions and aims of life In the meanwhile all well-wishers 

of the peaceful progress of the human race will hail with delight the new 
fraternal spirit which American Christians along with some European Chris- 
tians also are evincing toward the old religion of India." 

This voice from Hinduism is seconded by that of the Hindu scholar 
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Manilal N. D'vivedi, who offers his assistance and that of his friends, and by 
that of the great Parsi scholar of India, who writes from Bombay, "The 
object of the lectures, which, so far as I can gather from your letter, is to 
promote friendly relations between the people of India and America, has my 
warmest sympathy." From a letter to Mrs. Haskell, written by Mr. Mozoom- 
dar, the following extract may be quoted : 

" I take the liberty to approach you with the warmest gratitude for your 
act of great generosity in endowing a lectureship on Comparative Religion in 
India. When I expressed a wish in that direction to Dr. Barrows, it was like 
a sigh of despair, more than an impulse of hope, but it was indeed a devout 
wish, and you have been moved to give effect to it in a way which the most 
sanguine could not look forward to. India is so far from you physically, 
and its people are so unlike yours that your philanthrophy could but have 
been inspired by the Universal Spirit to whom the West and East are one. 
Charity reconciles all separations, bridges all gulfs, and works wonders. 
And in that divine charity may you and yours be blessed by India and 
America. We must all unite to make your benefaction productive of the 
highest good to this land and to its educated community, introducing 
through its agency a higher and more spiritual form of the religion of Christ 
than has yet been preached unto us." 

That Christian missionaries in India welcome the establishment of the 
lectureship is shown by a letter addressed to Mrs. Haskell by Dr. Macdonald, 
President of the Missionary Conference of Calcutta. He writes as follows : 

The Indian Evangelical Review, 
Editor's Office, 
326 Beadon Street, Calcutta, Nov. 28, 1894. 

Dear Madam : Allow me, as one of the oldest missionaries in India, as 
being here now about the third of a century, — and as a missionary whose 
chief work is among the English educated thousands of the non-Christians of 
Calcutta, to thank you most heartily for your noble gift to the University of 
Chicago, and through it to the very people among whom I labor and have 
labored all these years. I thoroughly believe in light, the purest, being 
thrown on the relations of Christianity and the other religions, by such men 
as you have named. Nothing but good can come from contact on such a sub- 
ject of the Indian mind with such sympathetic, able and learned Christian 
men as Dr. John Henry Barrows, Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Fairbairn, of Oxford, 
Professor Henry Drummond, Professor Bruce, Professor Fisher, and the 
others named. The subject is well chosen, and the men named are excellent 
as indicating the minds which are to elucidate the subject. 

In my own name and in the name of all my fellow missionaries to whom I 
have communicated the good news, I desire to express our grateful apprecia- 
tion of your noble gift, — and the hope and faith we entertain that it will prove 
a great, incalculable blessing to this great country. Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

R. S. Macdonald. 

That teachers in the institutions of learning in India are not indifferent is 
shown by an extract from the conclusion of a most wise and cordial letter of 
Professor Alexander Tomory, of Duff College, Calcutta, which reads : " I hail 
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your noble movement as the answer to my prayers and the realization of some 
of my dreams." 

A cordial letter is sent from the Rev. Dr. William Miller, of Madras, who 
says, among other things : " I need hardly say that I greatly rejoice at the 
noble gift to The University of Chicago. All concerned are sure to have 
nothing but approval of the lectureship and a hearty welcome for the lec- 
turer. You may be sure of hearty cooperation, and I can most cordially 
promise you mine and that of many others in Madras." Dr. Miller encloses 
a copy of the resolutions proposed and unanimously adopted on Dec. 10, 
1894, by the Madras Missionary Conference. We print them here : 

The Conference desires to put on record its appreciation of the liberality 
on the part of Mrs. Haskell, which has led to the foundation of the Barrows 
lectureship, and its hope that great and lasting good will result from the 
delivery at suitable centres in India of lectures "by leading Christian scholars 
of Europe, Asia and America, in which, in a friendly, temperate, conciliatory 
way, and in the fraternal spirit which pervaded the Parliament of Religions, 
the great questions of the truths of Christianity, its harmonies with the truths 
of other religions, its rightful claims, and the best methods of setting them 
forth should be presented to the scholarly and thoughtful people of India." 

Without venturing to pronounce on what may become expedient in the 
distant future, the Conference is of opinion that the time has by no means 
come when it would be wise to devote the proposed lectureship to any other 
purpose than that of the sympathetic exposition of historic Christianity and of 
its points of contact with other schemes of thought. 

The Conference wishes to point out that, when account is taken of the 
number of those who habitually use the English tongue and of the high 
position which Christian education holds in Southern India, Madras stands 
second to no place in the East as a suitable centre for the delivery of the 
proposed lectures. 

The Conference will rejoice to welcome such a lecturer as Dr. Barrows to 
Madras at the earliest date for which the committee in charge of the lecture- 
ship can arrange, and, if requested to do so, will suggest the names of those 
in Madras whom that committee is likely to find most helpful in carrying out 
the scheme. 

In a letter from the Reverend P. E. Slater of the London Missionary 
Society, Bangalore, South India, great satisfaction is expressed at the estab- 
lishment of the lectureship. Mr. Slater sends word that resolutions similar in 
form and spirit to those of the Madras Conference were passed by the Ban- 
galore Missionary Conference. 

All who desire the exaltation of truth and who see in Christ the complete 
revelation of God cannot but rejoice in the new opportunity offered to Chris- 
tian scholarship and piety to proclaim the message of the Gospel in India. 
May the wise men from the West round out the mission of those ancient sages 
from the East, going now not to find, but to carry back the knowledge of the 
Saviour whom they worship and adore, who is the Light of the World. 

G. S. G. 



